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For Friends’ Review. 


NANTUCKET AND ITS FRIEN 


‘DS 


(Concluded from pate 227.) 

Samuel Bownas visited the island in 1704 
and had great satisfaction with the people. 
Being mostly Baptists, they came 
ing freely, their preacher at first raising a | 
little opposition, which soon subsided. | 
Samuel Bownas also held a pleasant inter- 
view with their chief magistrate on 
principles of Friends. 

In the same year, also, Thomas Story came 
to Nantucket, drawn thither in gospel love. | 


He mentions Mary Starbuck as a wise, dis , 
creet woman, well read in the Scriptures, | 


but not attached to any sect, and held in| 
great repute throughout the island. She 


steadily opposed a paid ministry, declaring | i 


such practice to be inconsistent with the 


ee 
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gospel, and contrary to apostolic practice. 
He found that many of the inbabitants were 
convinced of some points of the doctrine of 
| truth, and had acceptable service with them. 
There was, however, no settled meeting, 
which was a matter of some concern. As 
Mary Starbuck was presented to bis mind 
as & suitable instrument to effect this im- 
| portant object, he encouraged her to have a 
| religious meeting in her family at least once 
a week. 

| “IT advised them to wait sincerely upon 
ithe Lord in such meetings, for they bad no 
| instrumental teachers, and assured them that 
| I bad a firm confidence in the Lord, that He 
|would visit them by His Holy Spirit in 
|them in His own time, if they were faithful 
and did not faint or look back. Ae- 
cordingly, some time after we departed from 
ithe island they did meet, and the Lord did 
visit them, and gathered many there unto 
| Himself, and they became a large and living 
|meeting in Him, and several living and able 
|ministers were raised by the Lord in that 
family and of others, to the honor of His 
own arm, who is worthy forever.” 

Thus the Society of Friends on Nantucket 
took its origin in the family of Nathaniel 
}and Mary Starbuck. The faithful labors of 
| Chalkley and Richardson had inclined the 
inhabitants toward Friends, and after this 
a regular meeting 
appears to have been held. 

In 1713, James Dickinson 





states that 
many of the inhabitants came to meetings ; 


the ‘gospel was freely preached, and all 
directed to the word of His grace, that is 
still able to keep from evil, and give them a 
| place among them that are sanctified. The 
| people were generally sober, and some were 
| convinced. 
Jobn Fothergill, in 1722, notes as follows: 
“We lodged at Nathaniel Starbuck's, and 
stayed a week upon the island, having sev 
‘eral large pub ic meetings, and many others 
in families.” The Lord blessed bis labors 
to their comfort and help, and he took leave 
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of the people in nearness of f spirit in the love 
of God. Jobn Richardson was with them 
again in 1732, and found many Friends there. 
Daniel Stanton says, in 1735: — “ From 
Rhode Island I took meetings in my way to 
Nantucket, where, on my arriving, I was| 
kindly taken home by Nathaniel Starbuck, 
whose heart and house were open to receive 
the messengers of Christ. On this island I 
met with a great number of choice exempiary 
Friends, and had several meetings among | 
them. which I believe tended to edifica- | 
tion.” 

Thomas Chalkley and John Richardson | 
were also at Nantucket in 1737. The} 
former had several large meetings, and re-| 
joiced to see the growth and prosperity of} 
Friends. He leaves the following interest- | 
ing account; 

“At Nantucket I had been about thirty- | 
nine years before, at which time there were 
only two men and one woman who joined 
with our friends in profession, and now it| 
was computed there were about one thousand 
who went to our meetings, they being a} 
sober, religious people ; and there is a great | 
increase of Friends in divers other places in 
New England. And whereas formerly we 
were greatly persecuted for our religion 


now we are treated with more civility and 


respect in those parts.” 

During the next few years John Griffith, 
Jobn Churchman, and Catharine Payton 
were gospel messengers to this body of fel- 
low-believers. They report large meetings | 
and a numerous body of Frie nds. 

Samuel Fothergill was present at the 
Yearly Meeting in 1755, which was very 
large ; fifteen hundred were at meeting, and 
four hundred at sea, engaged in the whale | 
fishery. He addressed an epistle to the 
Month! y Meeting. 

Jane Hoskens, William Reckitt, and John 
Woolman were subse quent visitors, the lat- 
io in 1760, who writes :—‘‘ 1 took notice | 
that there was on that small island a great 
number of inhabitants, and the soil not "ent 
fertile, the timber being so yone that, for 
vessels, feuces, and firewood, they depend 
chiefly ou buying from the Main, for the 
cost whereof, with most of their other ex- 
penses, they depe 2nd principally upon the 
whale fis hery.’ He was concerned to en- 
courage the women Friends to moderation 
in household expenses, reminding them of 
the difficulties encountered by their bus- 
bands and while following the seas. 
He was also glad to find but few slaves on 

the island 

Joseph Oxley, in 1771, attended meetiugs | 
at Nantucket ip ‘eet largest meeting- house 
be ever saw. He says:—‘‘I had divers] 
meetings in Friends’ families, and visited | 


s80ns8 


seafaring men, and on First-day, 


the sick, in all which truth favored, and the 
hearts of many were made thankful.” He 
was the guest of William Rotch, whose kind. 
ness he remembered with a grateful mind. 
He says furthermore:—“I visited an 
ancient wealthy widow woman, Mebetabel 
Pollard, in ber seventy-ninth year, who in. 
formed me that her mother, Mary Gardner, 
was the first white woman born on that 
island ; also that her grandmother, Sarah 
Gardner, who died in the ninety-third year 
| of her age, left at the time of her death 


| children, grandchildren, great-grandcbildren, 


(and great- great- -grandchildren, five bundred 
and fifty-five. 

Samuel Neale states that at the time of 
his visit, in the same year as the foregoing, 
there were three hundred families professing 
with Friends, many of them engaged upon 
the sea. He held a meeting especially for 
Twelfth 
mo 2ist, 1771, attended a large meeting at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, where two thousand 
people had assembled. Upon leaving, he 
desired their growth in the truth, and that 
they might be a valiant people raised up for 
the oame of the Lord. 

Martha Routh and Jobn Wigham visited 


,| the families of the two Monthly Meetings in 


1795. The South Meeting at that time con- 


| tained two bundred and twenty families; in 


the North there were one hundred and tbir- 
teen families, showing a total of three bun- 
dren and thirty-three families of Friends. 
The early part of the present century wit- 
nessed probably the largest body of Friends 
ever belonging to Nantucket - but diminution 
soon commenced, and had made considerable 
advancement before any noticeable falling 
off in population or decline of business inter- 
ests occurred. 

Thomas Shillitoe noticed, in 1827, that 
the attendance of women was greater than 
that of the men, as so many of the latter 
were at sea. When with them again ip 
1829, he found that the two Monthly Meet- 
ings had beea combined. Decrease con- 
tinued by emigration from the island, and at 
the time of the division in 1845, less than 
four hundred Friends were to be found on 
the island, and of these about fifty only re- 
mained in unity with the Yearly Meeting of 
New England. To-day a handful are left of 
both combined. 

A few years ago the Monthly Meeting of 
Nantucket was dissolved, at its own request, 
by Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, 
members annexed to that of New 


and its 
Bedford 


| On receipt of information that their desire 


bad been granted by the Supe rior Meeting, 

a Minute was drawn up stating the facts of 
the vase, and including the following lines: 
“ With this Minute is closed the existence of 
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Nantucket 
menced under the ministry 
Story about the year 1704. 
influence of Divine grace, abundantly vouch- 
safed to the inhabitants of this island, it in- 
creased until 
large portion of our citizens; but by the 
operation of adverse circumstances and a | 
dividing spirit, it is reduced to a mere band- | 
ful.” Extracted from the Minutes of Nan- 
tucket Monthly Meeting of Men and Women 
Friends, beld jointly and by adjournment, 
Twelfth mo. 27th, 1866, and First mo. 10th 
1867. 

Quakerism is almost extinct upon this 
once prosperous island. 
dred vears have passed away since its early 
occupants listened to the ministrations of 
the preachers of the “olden time.” During 
this period what changes have taken place ! 


of 


Monthly Meeting, which com. | 
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Paul connects the experience of the power 


Thomas | of Christ’s resurrection with fellowship in 
Through the| his sufferings. 


When he was amongst the Corinthians 


|in weakness, in fear, and in much trembling, 
its membership included a 


was he not ‘lifted above all suffering ?” 
The following incident may serve as an 

| example of the manner in which the false 

expectation of exemption from suffering may 


| disturb the peace of those who are sick and 
afflicted : 


, | Watering-place. 


Nearly two bun-| 


Not very long ago I was at a fashionable 
One lovely afternoon, when 
crowds of invalids and pleasure-seekers were 
enjoying the ocean breezes and splendid 
view from a terrace walk, my companion 


}and myself looked in vain for a vacant seat. 


| 
| 


Quakerism arose, increased, flourished vigor- | 


ously, and after numbering its advocates by 
hundreds, gradually declined, and bas nearly 
passed away. Nantucket sits in the midst 
of departed glory. Her children have de- 
parted, and her vessels have vanished from 
the seas. But the principles 
the teachings of Chalkley, 
Story still survive. The labors of these 
ancient wortbies were crowned with suc- 
cess, for the refined and Christian influences 
of their island home have been carried by 
the people of Nantucket into every corner of 
our land. Epwarp T. TucKER. 
New Bedford, Mass 


Richardson, and 


+e 


“SORROWFUL YET ALWAYS REJOICING 


There are many contrasts in Christian 
experience spoken of in Scripture which at 
first sight seem inconsistent with each 
other, but which are not really so. 
suffering, affliction, 
the Christian, 
the present not joyous, but grievous, 
grievous, yet the believer can rejeice, 
himself or in bis circumstances, but ‘ 
Lord.” 
one above all suffering, 
trial, incorrect. 
peace in believing ;” 
love of God in Christ Jesus, and 
His salvation. But this may coincide with 
really sharp trials, keenly felt. 
London Christian gives the following zood 
illustration :— 

It is very easy to wear a large cross os- 
tentativusly displayed, or a very small one 
concealed—a common practice in these days; 
but it is neither easy nor pleasam to the 
flesh to bear the cross in the Scripture sense 
(Matt. x. 38; Luke xiv. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 
9-13) 


and trouble are real to 


not in 
in the 
sorrow, and 
There 


pain 
“joy 


is is 


of 


| After walking further than usual we were 


glad to see a bench on which only one per- 
son was seated. This lady looked so sad 
that I longed to speak to her, but feared 


\doing so, and was rising to continue my 


walk, when my companion offered her a 


tract, and asked in a very low tone whether 


inculeated by |‘ 


j 
| 
} 
} 
| 


she was a Christian. 

‘Once I thought so,’’ was the answer, 
‘but now I know not what tosay.” On 
hearing this I reseated myself, and the 
stranger by degrees opened her heart, pour- 
ing forth such a tale of family bereavement 
that it was not difficult to obey the Scripture 
precept: ‘‘Weep with them that weep.” 

‘What troubles me most,’ she added, 
“is that I pray and pray for that baptism of 


‘the Spirit which many of my friends are 


jtelling me about. 


[ruffed peace and unclouded joy. 
|command, ‘Rejoice in the Lord alway,’ 
Though | 
and chastisements seem for | 
really 

y | i 
}too high.” 


To represent the Christian life as | 


and | 
in having tasted of the | 


Of this the | 
| tions He is afflicted. 
| Let Jesus, 


} your 


They say it lifts you 
above all sorrow and all temptation into un- 
It is a 
but 
I cannot. I know it is my own fault; I 
have no faith, and I now fear I deceived 
myself, and that I cannot be a child of God 
after all.” 

““My dear friend,” I said, “those who 
speak to you in this way have, I fear, got 
She looked startled. “ Yes, 
they have got higher than the Lord Jesus 
Himself, for He, when on this earth, was 
not lifted up above every feeling of sorrow. 
It is written, ‘Jesus sighed,’ ‘ groaned in 
spirit,’ ‘Jesus wept.’ He bas not sent me 
here to-day to tell you to rejoice, but to re- 
mind you that He wept at the grave of His 
friend, and to tell you that in all your afflic- 
Weep no longer alone 

Man of sorrows, now our 
gracious Hizb Priest, share 
Pour out your heart before 


the 
merciful and 
grief. 
Him.” 

The next time we met by appointment at 
the same place. The sympathy of Jesus 
had been a balm for the wounded spirit. 
The heaviness which may endure for a night 
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had not indeed passed away, but she was 
calm, resigned, patient. She felt that Jesus 
was with her. 

We had many interviews and some 
blessed moments together. She no longer 
spoke only of her sorrow, but far more of 
Jesus, and soon I saw her full of that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 

I never heard her speak of her joy, but I 
did see her full of joy as she told me the 
work of the Spirit in one who was living 
near her, and to whom she had been blessed 

Her bodily health did not improve; the 
outward man was perishing, but truly the 
inward man was renewed day by day, and 
she was learning at the feet of Jesus the 
lesson which enables His afflicted disciple to 
say— 


““ Welcome the darkness, for Thou art near; 
Welcome the silence, Thy voice I hear; 
Welcome the sickness that brought Thee nigh ; 
Welcome the grief and perplexity : 

Better to weep and suffer with Thee, 
Than bask in all earth’s prosperity.” A 


——_—__ —- -e@e — 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 
ABRIDGED FROM HIS MEMOIRS. 


(Continued from page 232.) 
Astronomy was a favorite relaxation, and 


he records: ‘‘ It being a fine starlight night, 
amused myself with Bode’s Atlas and the 


equatorial.” Second month 11th, he says: 
“Some little feeling of good. Resolved to 
try to find time to compose a little work in 
proof of spiritaal communication between 
the Creator and His rational creatures; 
for this purpose I must read the Bible and 
Testament through and make notes. I 
trust this might be useful in preserving some 
of our youth from the specious sophistry of 
those who hold that we have nothing but 
reason to guide us.’’ At another time we 
find him writing for the Times newspaper in 
answer to an attack on the schools. Even 
when on a tour to the Isle of Wight, as a 
respite from exertion, he says: ‘* Though 
absent from business, I have been pretty 
busily employed in taking angles and calcu- 
lating them, which bas considerably im- 
proved me in trigonometry.” 

Soon after returning home he writes: “Fa 
vored with a sense of the natural depravity 
of the buman heart, with secret petitions for 
ability to overcome it.’”’ “Humbled at times 
with a view of what I am by nature, and a 
clear sight that all good, even every good 
desire, is an emanation from above. I must 
learn to bear with and still love my brethren, 
even when I think they are acting upon 
mistaken principles. Oh! bow must that 
Great Being who is trutb itself, pity and 
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bear with even those who are supposed to 
think and act most correctly. Let all flesh 
be humbled before Him.” 

In the winter of 1812, the poor in the dis. 
trict of London called Spitalfields, suffered 
greatly. Their occupation was silk weay- 
ing, and the scarcity of silk had thrown 
many of them out of employment. The 
education of their children and the relief 
of their physical wants had taxed severely 
the time and the means of William Allen 
for several months. The distressing tales 
of woe which inquiry had developed, deeply 
affected him. Under this influence he writes: 
“Spirits much depressed. My little stock 
of faith almost exhausted, and yet I can 
humbly say, in the multitude of things 
which harass my mind, the main object is 
the good of others; for this I have in a 
great measure given up my own gratifica- 
tion; for if, instead of these things, my 
time were devoted to philosophical pur. 
suits and experiments, to which I am so 
naturally prone, the path to honor and dis- 
tinction stands fair before me. May the 
sacrifice be accepted above.” 

Some time after he again writes: ‘I have 
been very much taken up this week with 
school concerns, and the association for the 
relief of distress in Spitalfields, so that | 
could find very little time for my own 
affairs; but I feel that I am in the way of 
my duty—my aim never was to accumulate 
riches.” 

Being appointed an overseer of Grace 
Church Mouthly Meeting, he says: ‘Though 
conscious of my unfitness for it, I was 
afraid to refuse, lest I should shrink from a 
duty, and thereby bring greater spiritual 
poverty upon myself. My prayer is to be 
preserved from doing any harm, if I can do 
no good. Ob! for a grain of true faith.” 
At another time he says: “ Still panting at 
times for closer communion with my great 
Creator and Preserver, with strong desires 
that He would enlighten my mind, and 
enable me to promote His work in the 
hearts of others; without His favor and 
countenance all earthly enjoyments are vani- 
ty, and science foolishness.” 

In the Eighth month of 1812, his health 
requiring a brief respite from the daily 
round of care, he resorted to Hastings, and 
found the change beneficial, but says: “If 
favored to return home, I must allot time 
for particular purposes, and take double care 
not to overload myself with engagements, 
as a constant round of occupation is in- 
jurious to mind and body. The following 
objects are enough for one man, and | must 
resist all attempts to engage me in more, 
viz.: The overseersbip of Grace Church 
Monthly Meeting, Lancaster’s concern, Spit 
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alfields local association for the poor, Spital- 
fields school, Philanthropist, lectures, general 
association for the poor, and Bible Society.”’ 

When at Hastings he finished a paper, 
which he had been preparing for the Philan- 
thropist, ‘‘on the vice of detraction.” He 
was himself peculiarly guarded on this 
point, and if he observed any tendency 
towards it in conversation, his kind and 
gentle warning often acted as a salutary 
check. The object of the paper is to caution 
persons against the evil in question. In it 
be says: ‘‘ Detraction is the natural infirmi- 
ty of little minds, whose envy is excited by 
the contemplation of talents superior to their 
own, or of virtues which they will not take 
the pains to imitate; but those who feel 
mortified by a consciousness of inferiority of 
talent, should reflect that none can aspire to 
a greater honor than the approbation of Him 
who dispenses His gifts in such proportion 
as He sees meet, and requires nothing buta 
due application of what He has bestowed, 
whetber it be more or less. Minds devoid 
of true courage are also prone to detraction, 
and even persons not destitute of benevolent 
feelings are at to fall into this vice through 
inadvertence. The affections and sympa-| 
thies of our nature, and the consciousness of 
the need of mutual support, are the bonds 


The in- 


which connect mankind in society. 
dividuals of which it is composed are neces- | 
sarily dependent upon each other, and that 


not merely in a pecuniary point of view, 
but as regards those comforts and refined | 
pleasures which alone render our society 

desirable. It becomes our interest, then, as| 
it is assuredly our duty, to study to promote | 
the happiness of those with whom we are 
connected, and that not only upon great 
occasions, which seldom occur, but particu-| 
larly in those daily and minute incidents 
which chiefly mark the course of our lives. A 
gloomy look and sullen silence when there 
are no obvious reasons for it, strike a damp) 
through the cheerful circle, and the indi-| 
vidual has only the melancholy satisfaction 
of having made others uncomfortable as 
well as himself. Much indeed depends on 
the manner in which we conduct ourselves, 
even in actions otherwise indifferent, and 
the same words pronounced in different| 
tones produce opposite effects. A rigid and | 
austere carriage is a great drawback from 

those whose virtue commands our esteem. 

Esteem and love, however, are different 
things, and the latter is only secured by un- 
affected gentleness of manners, and a con-| 
stant attempt to direct all our words and) 
actions to promote the comfort and happi-| 
hess of others. This is true politeness, and| 
nothing more than what Christianity re- 

quires. We are commanded to love our 
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neighbors as ourselves, and if we do this 
sincerely, we shall be very careful of throw- 
ing out any insinuations which may tend to 
their prejudice. Perhaps nothing is more 
destructive to the peace, and even the com- 
fortable existence of society, than detraction. 
Hence in the sacred writings ‘whisperers 
and backbiters’ are classed among the work- 
ers of iniquity, and as their mischief is so 
insidious, they should be as carefully 
avoided as persons more openly wicked.” 

It was about this time (1812) that the 
bond of Christian union between William 
Allen and Stephen Grellet commenced, 
which was afterwards so memorable. The 
following entry in bis journal introduces 
them as companions in gospel work. 

“2 Twelfth month 31st.—A meeting at six 
o’clock in the large Meeting-house, Bishops- 
gate, at the request of S. Grellet, for the 
poor of Spitalfields. I accompanied our 
dear friend, not without some serious appre- 
hensions for the consequences of drawing so 
many together of such a description of per- 
sons; but I trusted under all in the good- 
ness of the cause, though at first it looked 
discouraging. ‘The house was soon quite 
filled, and great numbers stood. Dear Ste- 
phen, though at first interrupted by the 
noise, was favored to deliver a very impres- 
sive address, and stood about an bour and a 
half. Dear William Forster afterwards ad- 
dressed the people, also E.J. Fry. Stephen 
was afterwards engaged in supplication, fol- 
lowed by E. J. Fry. This great concourse 
separated in a remarkably quiet manner, 
Stephen having very judiciously requested 
those who had seats to keep them till the pas- 
sages were cleared. There were a great num- 
with infants in their arms. 
Considering the nature of the company, I 
think they behaved very well, and I can but 
hope that some were benefited. These 
words ran through my mind afterwards, 
‘The Lord be magnified.” A few days 
after be says: ‘“ My faith and hope a little 
revived, and I think I felt strengthened 


| by attending our dear friend Stephen Grellet 
at the public meeting in Spitalfields on Fifth- 
| day evening. 


Ob! may the Lord bind me 
more and more to His cause.” 


(To be continued.) 


—— -e- 


THERE is a consistency of character, 
which, whilst it does not bring on religion 
the charge of moroseness and unyielding 
severity, yet does not deny its great Master ; 
‘and which, though it does not obtrade its 
opinions or practice upon the notice of 
others, is not backward to show decidedly 
to which standard it belongs, and under 
whose banner it ranks.—John Barclay 
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PRIMITIVE BISHOPS OR ELDERS. 


There has been for many years a great 
deal of discussion concerning the authen- 
ticity of the letters attributed to Ignatius, of 
Antioch. In the fifth century there were, 
in the Latin language alone, first eleven, and 
soon afterwards fifteen letters, which were 
referred to Ignatius as their author. The 
first eleven also appeared in the Greek. in 
the year 1839, however, there were dis- 
covered in a monastery of the desert of Nitri, 
three Syriac manuscripts,containing, in very 
concise form, the Epistles written by Igna 
tius to Polycarp, to the Romans, and to the 
Ephesians, respectively. 

This discovery proved to be a momentous 
one, inasmuch as, proceeding upon the as- 
sumption that all the letters currently at- 
tributed to Ignatius were authentic, that 
noted Christian writer of the second century | 
had been cited as an early exponent of 
clerical hierarchy. Only these three Epis 
tles (in the Syriac) are now believed to be} 
genuine, the Greek text, according to Pres- | 
sensé, containing obvious spurious interpola- 
tions. The writer just named, in his “Karly 
Years of Christianity,’’* remarking upon the 
different meaning attached to the office of a 
bishop, in the two texts, says: 

“There is a great difference between the 
Syriac and the Greek with regard to ecclesi- | 
astical organization, and we discover here 
(but in favor of the Syriac) that which 
Daillé called the palmarium argumentum | 
—the triumphant argument. 
not necessary to prove that the Greek es-| 
tablishes a marked difference between the 
elders and the bishop, and gives full expres- 
sion to the episcopal theory. It exalts the 
office far above the person. The bishop, 
according to the Greek, is invested with an | 
apostolic character.—(Subscription of letter 
to the Trallians.) He is positively the 
vicar of God and of Jesus Christ.—( Epistle | 
to the Magnesians iii. 6.) To obey the} 
bishop is to obey the will of God.—(To the | 
Ephesians, iii. 4). It is he who directs the 
worship.—(To the Christians of Smyrna, 
viii.) We are brought [by means of these 
spurious letters or interpolations], into the| 
presence of a fully developed episcopal or- 
ganization. it is impossible to reconcile 
such language with that of Clement of 
Rome, of Polycarp, or of the ‘Shepherd of 
Hermas.’ In the Syriac nothing of the sort 
appears. Bunsen and Lepsius justly re 
mark, that if a larger measure of influence is 
accorded to the bishop in the Syriac text 
than in the other writings of the apostolic 
fathers, it is not the influence so much of 


In fact it is| 





* See Note B of the volume “Martyrs and Apologists.” 


|‘ bishop ’ 
| that, 
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the office as of the personal character of the 
bishop. ‘he first two chapters of the Hpis- 
tle to Polycarp show how strenuously [gna- 
tius urges the bishop to the fulfilment of his 
duties. In the Epistle to the Romans 
(Chapter iv.) we see that Ignatius wrote at 
atime when the episcopal theory was still 
in embryo, and only a certain degree of pre- 
cedence was accorded to one of the elders 
above the rest; a long period had to elapse 
before this germ of episcopacy developed 
into the complete form it presents in the 
Greek.” 

In another place Pressensé controverts the 
common opinion (growing out of the use of the 
term “bishop” in one text, and the associa- 
tions connected therewith) that the position 
of Timothy and Titus bore any likeness 
whatever to that of bishops governing a 
diocese. They were but missionaries, with 
apostolic spiritual power. They were not 
legates, with official dignity, sent out by 
Paul, but were simply his friends and fel- 
low- workers, who having been divinely 
called to the work of the ministry, their 
plain service was ‘“‘to direct the first steps 
of young and inexperienced churches.” In 
explanation of the identity of the office of 
bishop with that of elder in the Early 
Church, Pressense remarks: 


‘Episcopal pretensions have frequently 


been founded on the passages in Paal’s 
Epistles where the word bishop occurs. 
But an attentive examination of the text 
shows that the two words ‘elder’ and 
are used interchangeably, and 
in the language of Paul, they are 


| synonymous, representing one and the same 


office. He never mentions three degrees in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy; he recognizes 
two only, the office of elder or bishop and 
that of deacon. It is equally clear that seve- 
ral bishops were found at once in the same 
ehurch (See Phil. i. 1; Acts xx. 17; James 
v.14) which is incompatible with the notion 
of there being one bishop superior to the 
elders. St. Peter, in his first Epistle, carries 
this identification of the bishop with the 
elder so far as to charge the latter to use 
well the episcopal office, taking watchful 


| oversight of the flock. 


“This identity of the office of bishop with 
that of elder is so very apparent in the 
New Testament that it was admitted by the 
whole ancient Church, even at the time of 
the rise of the episcopate properly so-called. 
‘The elder is identical with the bishop,’ 
said St. Jerome, ‘and before parties had so 
multiplied under diabolical influence, tke 
churches were governed by a council of 
elders.’ The name of ‘bishop’ was more 
frequently used in the churches founded 
among the pagans, because the ancient 
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; | : , 
Greeks were accustomed thus to designate | they have now retired from active engage- 


the magistrates, whose functions in the State 


had some analogy with those of the elders! 


in the Church, 


since it was their office to! 


exercise vigilance over the interests of the | 
republic.”’* 


> 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


Alas, it may be said of many an opporta- 
nity for glorifying God, ‘It is gone.” 

First, we have lost many opportunities 
for serving God which arise out of the 
periods of life. We were children, and 
when the little child brings Jesus its “‘ Ho- 
sanna,” its early praises are very sweet to 
Him. Ah, boys below here, and children 
all around me, I hope you will not have to 
say, ‘My childhood is gone ; I cannot praise 
Jesus with a girl’s voice or a boy’s tongue 
now, for my childhood passed away in diso- 
bedience and folly. Oh, how lovely should 
I have looked in Christ’s eye if I had served 
Him as a child; but it is too late now; the 
bud is withered, the early dew is dried up, 
and my morning sacrifice is unoffered.” As 
for you, voung men, it isa great thing to 
serve God in your youth. There is a fire, 
and vigor, and elasticity of life about our 
earliest manhood which we lose when we 
arrive at the prime of life, and Jesus de- 
serves to have us at our very best. Itis a 


ments, for the infirmities of age have come 
upon them. It is a sad fact if, upon look- 
ing back, they are obliged to say, ‘“‘A thou- 
sand chances of doing good are gone. I am 
out of that condition and position which 
afforded me such means of usefulness, and 
now | mourn that I did not avail myself of 
them.” Ab, my dear friend, it is sad for 


;you if you have to look back so far, and to 


glorious thing to give our brightest days to! 


Jesus; but I know there are some here who 
have already to look back upon early man- 
hood wasted and gone—gone forever. Then 
we come upon another period, in which we 
become heads of households, with a family 
of children about us; here are golden oppor- 
tunities. The young trees can he bent, the 
pliant branches can be inclined this way or 
that while yet young, but they soon grow 
beyond our culture. Ab, men and women, 
who have lived without God all the time 
that you have had children uaoder your 
roof, and now they have all grown up witb 
out fear of God, with what grief must you 
confess your opportunities gone from your 
grasp! You cannot influence your children 
now ; that opportunity is gone past recall. 
You cannot talk to your son now, as you 
might have done when you could take the 
fair-haired boy upon your knee, and kiss 
him and tell him of Jesus. Your daughter 
is a mother herself now, and you cannot 
speak to her as you could have done when 
she was achild at home. Those days of in- 
struction and persuasion are gone.  Per- 


| yet your work is not begun! 


haps I address some who were once in busi- | 


ness, and bad considerable influence over a 


large number of workmen and others; but | tion. 


_— 


*See Book II, chap. v. of “Apostolic Era.’ 


own that your talent was buried in the 
earth, and brought in no interest for Jesus. 

Another form of regret may arise out of 
the changes of our circumstances. A man 
had once considerable wealth, but a turn of 
Providence has made him poor. It is a 
very unhappy thing if he has to confess, * I 
did not use my substance for God when I had 
it. I was an unfaithful steward, and wasted 
my Master’s goods, and now I am no longer 
trusted by Him; my property is gone.” 
Another may have possessed considerable 
ability of mind, but through sickness or 
declining vigor he may not be able now to 
do what he once did. It is grievous if he 
has to say, “Oh that I had spoken for 
Christ when I could speak; oh that I had 
used my brain for Him while yet my thought 
was clear and my perception quick; but 
now, ! my capacity is gone.”’ Torue a 


” 


alas! 
change, and to remember that you neglected 
to use your opportunity, must be very pain- 
ful, and yet it falls to the lot of very many. 
He is poor indeed who once was rich and 
used not his wealth for God; and he is 
fallen indeed who, when he stood aloft, used 
not his standing for his Maker’s praise. 

Remember also, dear friends—I must ask 
each one to take it home to himself—the 
time which has not been employed in Christ’s 
service is gone. If you have not lived unto 
God, how many years have now gone with 
some of you! [ pray you now to number 
the years which have rolled away. Your 
candle is burning low in the socket, and as 
Time is going 
and eternity approaching; will you never 
awake ? 

As time bas gone, so also have many per- 
sons gone to whom we might have been 
useful. Thousands have passed away dur- 
ing our short span of life. Have you not 
had to say, ‘I ought to have spoken to so- 
and so, who was in my employment; but he 
died without hope before I bad warned him, 
and he is gone where no word of mine can 
ever reach him !— Times of Refreshing. 

- 

A GooD condition | is easily lost for want of 
duly observing our blessed Lord’s direction te 
watch and pray, lest we enter into tempta- 
While I observed this, 1 daily and 
hourly found the benefit of it, in my rising 
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up and lying down, and on my bed in the | ing of the New England Temperance Conven- 
night season, having my heart and affec | tion at one of the large hotels in that attractive 


tions wholly set on Christ, and the great/| region, on the first day of the week. 
end of His having given me existence, bless 


ing His name for so revealing His goodness | 
to me, renewing covenant with Him, and 


Drinking 
men and the class called ‘“‘ roughs,” came with 
the temperance men in the excursion trains 


which were run on that day, and, while abstinence 
watching against every thought that had a from intoxicating liquors was proclaimed at one 
tendency to carry away my mind, and sepa- end of the house, the ‘vile Higuid freely flowed 
rate it from Him. . . from an open bar at the other 
I rose early, implored Him to direct me +9 ne . 
how to spend every part of the day most to There is ut a single response from Vermont, 
the honor of His name, and to aid me to and that is favorable to a generally proper ob- 
exert myself in the full discharge of my | Servance ofthe day. Massachusetts, as well as 
duty every way ; and O! many times in the | Rhode Island and Connecticut, mentions a more 
day great peace and solid satisfaction flowed | marked disregard for the day, especially as re- 
in my soul for attending to, and following 


gards steamboat excursions, the running of rail- 
His internal directions. Every thing went 


5 way trains, and the sale of ‘' Sunday papers.” 
well and in proper order, through this con-| Several of the reports refer to the holding of 


stant care to walk exemplarily, _ act | camp-meetings on First-day as being open to 
faithfully in the duties of my place and sta- grave objections. 


ion in life. ~/ any times i ven- | one ' 
peagsagry life. “And many times in the eve Greatly is it to be hoped that the relaxing of 
ing of a well-spent day, my soul overflowed | : a ia 

: ; . ; the old-time New England usage (which in some 
with the sweet earnest of the heavenly and | : ae se aoe 
everlasting reward, reserved for persever- | TSpects may possibly have been mischievously 
ance in well-doing | rigid) shall result in no nearer approximation to 

Sometimes, to everybody that I saw, [ | the French ideal of a day of rest, in which the 
felt great love to rise in my heart, and a| State appoints its elections, and the military their 
tender well-wishing desire for them, tbhat| reviews, and conventions, conferences and cele- 

. . . . | ° ° . 
their souls might partake with mine of the| brations of all kinds are held,—in which the 
hidden treasures of the unutterable love of 
Christ, and the joy of His salvation. 
In His presence I could envy no man, how- 
ever rich, eminent, or seemingly happy ;| vai 
but I loved all men as His workmanship, | a al 
and wished that all would come to Him, | FROM several numbers of the English monthly 
and in and with Him be truly happy for- | periodical, entitled China's Millions, we glean 
ever.— Memoirs of James Gough. | some interesting facts respecting the missions in 


people are alert for pleasure, and the gratifica- 
[ae . . . *-* 

tion of the carnal mind, whilst their spiritual re- 
freshment and God's glory are unthought of. 





|that country, and also some particulars of the 
r | famine now prevailing in that thickly-populated 


FR I EN DS’ R EV I EW . |land. The Chinese Empire—that is to say China 


‘ , | proper, together with its extensive outlying de- 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 30,1878 pendencies, Mantchooria, Mongolia, Thibet, 








| etc.—comprises about one-twelfth of the world’s 
SOME inquiries have been recently instituted | landed area, and about one-third of its total popu- 


in New England, relative to the manner in which | lation. Three hundred and seventy million peo- 


the first day of the week is observed there, as| ple constitute the population of this great empire. 


compared with its observance in former years. In 1861, there was an aggregate of 115 male 


Most of the places corresponded with, report a| Protestant missionaries in China, which number 
falling away. From 


Bangor and Portland, | had fallen, in 1865, to ninety-one, being about 


Maine, come reports of more indulgence in pleas- | one missionary to every four millions of the popu- 
ure riding; of railroad excursions to summer re-| lation. 


These, however, were by no means 
sorts, part of the time journeying thither being | equally distributed throughout the country, but 


on First-day ; and of steamboat and sailing-yacht | were stationed on the sea-board of the maritime 
excursions. The already low attendance at the | provinces, so that in eleven of the eighteen prov- 
places of worship, is, of course, still further re-|inces, Christianity was unproclaimed, unless it 
duced; Christian professors are drawn into the | were through the channel of the Roman Catholic 
current; and the effort to train children in ajreligion. Such being the state of the case, an 


sober observance of the day is very much neu-| association called the “ China Inland Mission,” 
tralized. 


From the White Mountains, New Hampshire, 
especial attention is called to the fact of the hold- | 


composed of meinbers of various evangelical de- 
nominations, was organized in London in 1865. 
“It was believed,” says their report, “ that, in an- 





swer to prayer, suitable agents would be raised 
up; and that by adopting the plan of making no 
collections, interference with contributions to ex- 
isting societies might be avoided ; while, if we 
only had God-sent workers, there could be no 
doubt as to His faithfulness in supplying their 
pecuniary needs.” 

The labor bestowed upon this interesting ser- 
vice appears to have been in a good degree 
blessed. There are now sixty stations, with 


fifty-three missionaries (nineteen with their wives) | 


and ninety-one native pastors, colporteurs, etc. 
Although riots occurred several times in the 
early experience of the Mission, the lives of the 
missionaries have been mercifully preserved 
throughout. 
1875, to reach even the westernmost provinces 
of China by way of Shanghai or other eastern 
sea-ports, travelling therefrom across the whole 


breadth of the land; but in the year above| 


named, permission was obtained from the Bur- 
mese King to locate a mission at Bham6 on the 
upper Irrawaddy, close to the confines of Yun 
nan, the southwesternmost of the provinces of 


China. A regular dispensary and hospital was 
also established there. 


sons, forbade the missionaries from entering 


within the Chinese border; but this hindrance | 
has been measureably overcome by the Chinese | 


themselves coming to Bhamd in large numbers, 
for the Scriptures. 


There is an interesting account of a visit to the 


Kah-chen hills, one of the chiefs of which locali- | 


ty had been given some medicine, when in 
Bhamé, a few months before. 
“The people received us kindly. We went from 
village to village, distributed medicines, and 


talked to the people. We carried no weapons. 


They all had their knives and spears with them; | 


bu > serv sod. | ec ias ea : ; 
t we were protected and preserved by our God, | our Christianity is to be carried out in each 


and we were free from fear all the time.” 

One who is interested in the Mission at large, 
said, ‘‘ that those who go out depend, or profess 
to depend—and I trust they do in very deed de- 
pend—on the living God Himself, and not on 
any agency of the China Inland Mission.” It 
must be very cheering to Friends to note this 
recognition of the Divine ordination of men as 
alone qualifying them for Gospel service, which 
service is only to be performed in dependence 
upon a faithful Master for their means of support, 
as well as for their defence from every outward 
harm. 

ooo 

MOVEMENTS OF MINISTER.—John Cartland, 

of Windham, Me., accompanied by Timothy 
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It had been customary, previous to | 


Says the report: | . 
|a directly 
\them “of the world,” and therefore forbid- 


|remember ever that we are 
‘the world,” even as Christ was not of the 
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Meetings of Vassalboro’ and Fairfield, where they 
had good service ; since which they have visited 
most of the meetings of Friends within their 
limits, and hold others by appointment. 


DIED. 


SWIFT.—In West Falmouth, Mass., on Ninth mo 
30th, Martha B., wife of Silas F. Swift, aged 43 
years; an estimable member of Sandwich Monthly 
Meeting. Her career was one of usefulness and de- 
votion, caring not only for the comfort of her husband 
and family, but also ministering to the necessities of 
those whom it was in her power to assist. During 
her failing health she realized more and more her 
dependence upon her Saviour, and in her last days 


| was often heard to raise her vuice in praise and prayer 


to God, to whose protecting care she cheerfully re- 
signed her loved ones, knowing that He alone could 
be a hope and consolation to them, who had been to 


| her a Saviour and Redeemer. 


SMITH.—lIn Providence, R.I.,on Eleventh mo. toth, 
1878, Mary Ann Smith, in her 87th year. This dear 
Friend having been widely known as the head of a 
very pleasant boarding-house in Providence for many 
years, will be remembered with interest by those who 
shared her genuine Christian hospitality. Ever so 
licitous for the welfare of others, and enabled, through 
a long life of usefulness and faithfulness, to adorn the 
doctrine of her Lord and Saviour, she has, we believe, 


| entered into His rest. 
Very unexpectedly, the | 
Indian (English) government, for political rea-| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


How far the Christian may consistently 
mix in ‘‘ party politics,” is a question which 
receives very various answers. Many of 
the most devoted and spiritually minded 


ministers in this country eschew all political, 


municipal, or other matters which have not 
religious bearing, accounting 


den, or at least inexpedient, for the Chris- 
tian. Others, of whom Spurgeon may be 
taken as the type, earnestly contend that 


part of the great arena of life, that it is our 
bounden duty to bring the pure principles of 
our religion into the Board-room, and the 
Senate- house. 

Probably there is an element of truth in 
both views. Those whose calling is to serve 
in spiritual things need to be very cautious 
how they permit their minds to be taken up 
too much with lower affairs, and for all of 
us, as Christians, servants of the Heavenly 
Master, although we must act out His will, 
and exert an influence by all legitimate 
means on our fellow-men, yet it is well to 
to be “not of 


world. And thus we may strive to be pre- 


‘served from unconsciously putting on the 
Hanson, of Deering, attended the late Quarterly | 


spirit of worldly men, with whom, in politi- 
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cal and other matters, we may associate, re- 
membering, as Dean Stanley said recently, 
never to follow where we ought to lead. 

In view of the threatened Afghan war, 
the Society of Friends, as represented by 
the London Meeting for Sufferings, held a 
public meeting in the city, as proposed, on 
the 28th of Tenth month. The meeting 
was largely attended, but partook rather of 
the character of a political assem bly,—even 
of a party character. The present Conser- 
vative Government is held chiefly responsi- 
ble for the unsettled state of foreign rela- 
tions. Conservatives are traditionally and 
currently supposed to favor war more than 
Liberals. The Government, which is a 
strong and well disciplined one, carries out 
step by step its own secret policy, to the un 


easiness and open wrath of those who have} 


not the magic gift of confidence in its wis- 
dom. So that'there is a prevalent impres- 
sion among the friends of peace that the 
ruling powers, by a foolish and high-handed 
policy, are dragging the country into war. 
Hence a meeting called to protest against 
this war comes to have rather a party char- 
acter. Except that Henry Richard alluded 
once to some present who keld that all war 
was unlawful, there was little or no refer. 
ence to true peace principles. The Chair 
man, J. F B 


an active part in educational and _ political 


gatherings. His opening address was an 
able one. Richard’s was the chief speech 
of the evening, detailing the history of our 


Afghan relations; whilst Newman Hall and | 


others followed. Elsewhere, in several 
quarters, Friends have called public meet- 
ings on the subject. Friends of York Quar- 
terly Meeting petitioned the ministry, though 
without much hope of avail. In Manches- 
ter. Rochdale, Blackburn, and elsewhere in 
that district, F. Friih and W. Pollard, with 
whom also B. C. Hobbs has co-operated 
have been actively engaged holding peace 
meetings. The ‘“ Appeal” on war is taken 
as a basis, an] the whole subject expounded 
from that text. A similar course has been 
taken in some parts of London. 

At the Meeting for Sufferings on the lst, 
this was the main subject ; some Friends ex 
pressing a fear of our entering too much 
into the political aspect. It was concluded 
to send a brief memorial to the Government, 
stating that although our views against all 


war were well known, Friends desired to 


convey their sense that this threatened war 
would be particularly unjust. The docu- 
ment was prepared and signed in the after- 
noon. 

The “ Morning Meeting ” on the 28th ult., 
was unusually interesting. Walter Morris 
returned his certificate for Canada, granted 


REVIEW. 


nine months ago, and made some report of 
his work there. He had found Friends 
widely separated, and had tried to encour. 
age some of them to meet for worship at one 
another's houses. The separation between 
older and younger in one Monthly Meeting 
was much to be deplored. 

Isaac Sharp and companion were reported 
to have reached their farthest limit north- 
ward in South Africa (half way between 
Cape Town and Lake Nyassa), and were re- 
turning through the Transvaal and Kimber- 
ley (the diamond fields), which last they 
reached on the 23d of Ninth month. Towards 
the close of the meeting, the subject of the 
character of the ministry amongst us, rose 
up. It wasintroduced by a Friend who felt 
doubt whether the character of our sermons 
| was adequate to the needs of the present 





Frith, is a Friend who takes! 


day, and desired that it might become more 
| faithful, practical, and definite. In view of 
|the advances of priestcraft and ritualism, 
| there is need for the Quaker testimony to the 
immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
to communion with God through Jesus 
| Christ without intervention or assistance of 
/a man-made priest. A captious and critical 
| spirit on the part of the audience, and ner- 
| vousness and dread of being thought simple 
|or singular on that of those who speak, 
| were alluded to as hindering things. Often 
| the ministers are very much what the con- 
|gregation makes them; certainly they are 
|largely dependent on the prayers and sym- 
| pathy of their friends. 
The French are just now feeling the bane- 
| ful effects of lotteries. Thiers and the old 
Liberals disapproved strongly of lotteries, 
j}and abolished them in France. Now, how- 
|ever, there is a grand lottery of ten million 
| tickets in Paris, connected with the Exhibi 
ition. Itis said that the consequences are 
demoralizing. The French peasant or arti- 
‘san neglects his daily toil, and his head is 
filled with wild visions of sudden riches. 
Lonpon, Eleventh mo. 5th, 1878 


NOTES. 


A PARSEE LADY, this summer, joined the little 

| congregation of Methodists in Bombay. This is 

said to be the first instance where a lady of that 
| faith has publicly professed Christianity. 


One of Charles Spurgeon’s sermons has been 
translated into the Servian language, and sent 
, to each of the twelve hundred priests and teach- 
| ers in that country, where there is no Protestant 

preacher. 


AmonG the tablets brought from Babylon to 
| the British Museum, have been discovered two 
| deeds of sale of real estate made in the reigns of 
| Nebuchadnezzar and Darius Hystaspes. The 

plans are neatly and carefully drawn, and the 
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names of the owners of the adjacent lands are 
given. 


THE thirty-third Cocoa Room has been*opened 
in Liverpool. In the thirty-two houses already 
opened, 25,000 people are served daily, and 
11,000 teetotal pledges have been taken. 


THE Evangelical Mennonite Society, at a re- 
cent conference held in Lehigh County, Penna., 
confirmed a previous resolution relative to life in- 
surance. ‘According to this resolution,”’ says 


the Herald of Truth, ‘no member is allowed to | 


have his life insured, under the penalty of expul- 
sion from the church. Two of the ministers re- 
fusing to submit to this resolution, were accord- 
ingly expelled from the communion, The Old 
Mennonite church holds the same views on this 
point, and her members are not allowed to have 
their lives insured, but rather put their trust and 
confidence in the Lord, who has promised to care 
for all His people.” 


“= 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


AN International Temperance Congress which 
has been held in Paris, afforded the British dele- 
gates an opportunity to explain to the delegates 
from the Continent, the principles of the total-ab- 
stinence movement. It was decided to hold an- 
other Congress in Brussels, two years hence, and 
in the meantime, an International Commission is 
to collect facts respecting the purification of 
liquors, and also upon the effects of liquor-drink- 
ing. In Geneva, Switzerland, the principles of 
total-abstinence have been maintained by a 
small society during a year past. 


THE cupidity and moral turpitude attending 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, were aptly illus- 
trated at Davenport, lowa, where a saloon-keeper 
in selling liquor ‘‘to an inebriate cripple, who 
had lost both hands, placed the whisky to his 
lips, then thrust his hand into his victim's pocket 
and took pay for the drink from money bestowed 
upon the poor unfortunate out of charity !"’ 


IT was stated by the Secretary of the American 
Social Science Association, that crime in the 
United States, as indicated by the statistics of 
convictions, has doubled, and in some States 
trebled, since 1865. The increase of the rum- 
drinking habit, itself a result of the war, is cer- 
tainly responsible for a large proportion of this 
increase of crime. 


ENDEAVORS are being made to introduce Dr. 
B, W. Richardson's “ T: mperance Lesson-Book”™ 
into some of the schools of this country. In 
Great Britain, ‘‘ The Manchester School Board,” 
says the National Temperance Advocate, “ has 
lately authorized its introduction into the schools 
of that city. The Leeds School Board has 
adopted it, and ordered recently 4,500 copies for 
the use of the senior pupils of their schools.” 


A MEMORIAL, signed by a large number of 
members of the Church of England Temperance 
Society has been forwarded to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
commandant at Cyprus, asking him to prevent 
the extension of the number of drinking-houses 
on that island. The commandant is reported to 
be an upholder of total-abstinence. 
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Tue London Temperance Hospital has had 
five thousand cases under treatment without al- 
| cohol, and has demonstrated that the sick can be 
| cured better without the use of that fiery liquid 
than with it. 


IN Maine, as effects of the prohibitory law, the 
poor-houses, jails and penitentiaries are almost 
vacant. Taxes are light, and, notwithstanding 
the general financial depression, the value of 
property in that State has been steadily on the 
|increase. The school attendance is larger in 
proportion to the population than in any other 
State, 


> 


ICELAND. 


NO. II 


FROM “ LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES.” 

With a supply of twenty-six horses, one- 
half of which were to be used alternately to 
carry men or burdens, while the other half 
trotted along as a relay, Lord Dufferin 
started for Thingvalla and the Geysers 
The first part of the journey supplied little 
of interest, but having halted for dinner and 
started again, he says: 

‘ After an hour's »radual ascent through 
a picturesque ravine, we emerged upon an 
immense desolate plateau of lava, that 
stretched away for miles and miles, like a 
great stormy sea. A more barren desert 
you cannot conceive. Immeasurable boul- 
ders, relics of the glacial period, encumbered 
the track. We could only go at a foot-pace. 
Not a blade of grass. not a strip of green, en- 
livened the prospect, and the only sound we 
heard was the croak of the curlew and the 
wail of the plover. Hour after hour we 
plodded on, but the gray waste seemed in- 
terminable, boundless; and the only con- 
solation Sigurdr would vouchsafe was, that 
our journey’s end lay on this side of some 
purple mountains that peeped like tents of a 
demon leaguer above the stormy horizon.” 

At length, impatient of the long journey, 
he put his pony into a canter, and ‘Judge of 
my astonishment,’’ he writes, ‘‘when, a few 
minutes afterwards, [ was arrested in full 
career by a tremendous precipice, or rather 
chasm, which suddenly gaped beneath my 
feet, and completely separated the barren 
plateau we had been so painfully traversing 
from alovely, gay, sunlit flat, ten miles broad, 
that lay—sunk at a level lower by a hundred 
feet—between us and the opposite mountains. 
I was never so completely taken by sur- 
prise; Sigurdr’s purposely vague descrip- 
tion of our halting place was accounted for. 
We had reached the famous Almanna Gja. 
Like a black rampart in the distance, the 
corresponding chasm of the Hvafna Gja cut 
across the lower slope of the distant bills, 
and between them now slept in beauty and 
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sunshine the broad, verdant pluin of Thing- 
valla. * 

“ Ages ago—who shall say how long ?— 
some vast commotion shook the foundations 
of the island, and bubbling up from sources 
far away amid the inland hills, a fiery deluge 
must have rushed down between their 
ridges, until, escaping from their narrower 
gorges, it found space to spread itself into 
one broad sheet of molten stone over an en 


tire district of country, reducing its varied | 


surface to one vast blackened level. 


“One of two things then occurred: either— | 


the vitrified mass contracting as it cooled,— 
the centre area of fifty square miles burst 
asunder at either side from the adjoining 
plateau, and sinking down to its present 
level, left the two parallel Gjas, or chasms, 
which form its lateral boundaries, to mark 
the limits of the disruption ; or else, while the 
pith or marrow of the lava was still in a 
fluid state, its upper surface became solid, 
and formed a roof beneath which the molten 
stream flowed on to lower levels, leaving a 


vast cavern into which the upper crust sub-| 


sequently plumped down.” 

An oblique descent allowed them to cross 
the chasm and reach the broad plain, where 
they encamped for sleep, but not for the night, 
for no night came; but after eight hours’ rest, 
‘‘the white sunlight was streaming into the 
tent, and the whole landscape was gleaming 
and glowing in the beauty of one of the hot- 
test summer-days I ever remember.” , 
‘Independently of its natural curiosities, 
Thingvalla was interesting to me on ac- 
count of the historical associations connected 
with it. Here, long ago, at a period when 
feudal despotism was the only government 
known throughout Europe, free parliaments 
used to sit in peace, and regulate the affairs 
of the young Republic; and tothis hour the 
precincts of its Commons House of Parlia- 
ment are as distinct and unchanged as on 
the day when the high-hearted fathers 
of the emigration first consecrated them to 
the service of a free nation sy a freak of 
nature, as the subsiding plain cracked and 
shivered into twenty thousand fissures, an 
irregular oval area, of about two hundred 
feet by fifty, was left almost entirely sur. 
rounded by a crevice so deep and broad as 
to be utterly impassable; at one extremity 
alone, a scanty causeway connected it with 
the adjoining level, and allowed access to its 
interior . This spot, then, erected by 
nature almost into a fortress, 
of the Icelandic constitution for the 
meetings of their Parliament 
Armed guards defended the entrance while 


the founders 
chose 
Thing.t or 


* The plain of Thingvalla is in a great measure clothed 
with birch brush wood 


+ From thing, to speak 


the grave bonders deliberated in security 
within; to this day, at the upper end of the 
place of meeting, may be seen the three 
hummocks, where sat in state the chiefs and 
judges of the land. 

“But those grand old times have long since 

passed away. Along the banks of the Oxa- 
raa no longer glisten the tents and booths of 
the assembled lieges; no longer stalwart 
|berserks guard the narrow entrance to the 
Althing; ravens slone sit on the sacred 
| Logberg; and the floor of the old Icelandic 
touse of Commons is ignominiously cropped 
|by the sheep ofa neighboring parson. For 
three bundred years did the gallant little 
| Republic maintain its independence —three 
hundred years of unequalled literary and 
political vigor. At last, its day of doom 
drew near. Like the Scotch nobles in the 
‘time of Elizabeth, their own chieftains in- 
| trigued against the liberties of the Icelandic 
people; and in 1261 the island became an 
|appanage of the Norwegian crown.” In 
the summer of the year 1000 the Icelandic 
legislature met at Thingvallu to decide upon 
the merits of Christianity, a new religion 
lately introduced into the island by the 
emissaries of Olaf Tryggveson, the first 
|Christian king of Norway. After a strong 
| debate the liberal party had their way, ‘‘and 
the Christian religion was adopted by a 
large majority.” 

Leaving this interesting spot, and passing 
|within sight of Mount Hekla, one of the 
most extraordinary volcanoes of the world, 
they traversed a district of more fertility, 
with verdant slopes and vast breadths of 
i'meadow land, watered by two or three 
rivers, and with farms here and there. The 
last half of the way was less pleasing, and 
at last, turning the end of a hill they ‘found 
themselves in the presence of the steaming 
Geysers.” He continues: “I do not know 

that I can give you a better notion of the 
appearance of the place than by saying that 
it looked as if—for about a quarter of a 
mile—the ground had been honey-combed 
by disease into numerous sores and orifices ; 
not a blade of grew on its hot, in- 
flamed surface, which consisted of unwhbole- 
some looking red livid clay, or crumbled 
shreds of slough-like incrustations.” He 
thus describes the great Geyser: ‘‘A smooth, 
silicious basin, seventy-two feet in diameter 
aud four feet deep, with a bole at the bot- 
tom as in a washing basin on board of a 
steamer, stood before us brimful of water 
just upon the simmer; while up into tbe air 
above our heads rose a great column of 
vapor, looking as if it was going to turn into 
the Fisherman’s Genie. The ground about 
the brim was composed of incrustated silica, 
like the outside of an oyster, sloping down 





grass 





on all sides from the edge of the basin.” 
After waiting for three days he writes: ‘A | 
cry from the guides made us start to our | 
feet, and with one common impulse rush | 
towards the basin. The usual subterranean | 
thunders had already commenced. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
AETHER. 


Many philosophers have supposed that 


A vio-|all space is filled with an extremely subtile 


lent agitation was disturbing the centre ofjand elastic medium, by means of which 


the pool. Suddenly a dome of water lifted | 
itself up to the height of eight or ten feet, | 
then burst and fell, immediately after which 
a shining liquid column, or rather sheaf of| 
columns wreathed in robes of vapor, sprung | 
into the air, and in a succession of jerking | 
leaps, each higher than the last, flung their | 
silver crests against the sky. For a few) 
minutes the fountain held its own, then all 
at once appeared to lose its ascending| 
energy. The unstable waters faltered, fell, 
‘ike a broken purpose,’ back upon them- 
selves, and were immediately sucked down | 
into the recesses of the pipe. The spectacle 
was certainly magnificent ; but no descrip- | 
tion can give any idea of its most striking | 
features. ‘The enormous wealth of water, | 
its vitality, its hidden power. the illimitable | 
breadth of sun-lit vapor, rolling out in ex- 
haustless profusion, all combined to make | 
one fee] the stupendous energy of one of 
nature’s slightest movements.” 





“Although Iceland is one-fifth larger than | Democritus and Ptolemy. 


\the laws of elasticity. 


they have sought to explain the various 
phenomena of nature. Some regarded it as 


| identical with the element, fire ; others. wor- 


shipped it as endowed with intelligence and 
creative power. 

The existence of this so-called ether bas 
never been proven, but almost every ad- 
vance that is made in physical science 


i'makes known new modes of molecular ac- 


strict accordance with 
Democritus attrib- 
uted the evolution of worlds to a vortical 
movement, which was generated by the de- 
scent of the heavier particles through the 
lighter; and Haverford’s President, 


tion, which are in 


late 
S. J. Gummere, pointed out a consequence 
of such descent, which is wonderfully 
verified by planetary distances. Des Cartes 
modified the old theory of cycles and epi- 
eycles by attributing the movements of 
heavenly bodies to ethereal vortices or 
whirlpools, thus blending the views of 
Professor Chal- 


Ireland, its population consists of only about | lis, of Cambridge University, England, has 


60,000 persons scattered along the habitable 


shown that not only cosmical motions, bat 


ring which runs round between the central | also nearly all the phenomena of light, heat, 
desert and the sea; of the whole area of 38,-| and electricity can be explained by hydro- 
000 square miles, it is calculated that not| dynamic laws, on the hypothesis of a per- 
more than one-eighth part is occupied, the | fectly fluid medium, and Sir William Thom- 


remaining 33,000 square miles consisting of 
naked mountains of ice, or valleys desolated 
by lava or volcanic ashes 
cannot boast more than 700 or 800 inhabi-| 
tants.” The people export wool, knitted | 
stockings and mittens, cured cod, and fish 
oil, whale blubber, fox skins, eider down, 
feathers, sulphur, and Iceland moss. The} 
usual food of the people is dried fish, butter, | 
sour whey, skier, a kind of cheese, a little | 
mutton, and rye bread 

The form of religion is Lutheran and the 
moral virtues of the people are very bigh 
There is a college with eighty students, and 
the cbildren are so carefully taught at home | 
that the whole population can read 
write 

Apparently, the climate of Iceland is more 
severe than it was centuries ago, while 
large tracts of land once used for pasture 
have been ruined by the fall of voleanic| 
ashes during the many fearful volcanic 
eruptions of Hekla and Skapta Jokul. Yet} 
the population bas increased within this 


and | 


lical elements to 


son has framed a theory, which has been 
favorably entertained, suppusing all matter 


Even Reykjavik |to be constituted of vortical atoms, similar 


to the smoke-rings of a locomotive or of a 
man who makes a chimney of his mouth. 

In 1843, Sir William Grove advanced the 
idea that the ether is a universal atmosphere, 
constituting an interstellar medium. In 
1870, Matthieu Williams based on that idea 
a new mode of accounting for solar heat, 


|and in 1874, T. Sterry Hunt attributed the 


origin of nebulw and the formation of chem- 
such a medium. In a late 
communication the French Academy, 
Hunt used the theory to explain tke im- 
mense amounts of carbonic acid in the com- 
mon limestones, marbles, and dolomites 
which form so large a part of the earth’s 
crust. 

We know nothing of matter save its phe- 
nomena; we merely that those 


to 


suppose 


phenomena must have an under-standing as 


well as an understood reality, a sub-stans or 


substance. We bave, therefore, the same 


century, and the Icelanders appear to have | kind of evidence for the existence of ether 
in their northern homes the substantial ele-| #8 for that of matter itself, and the evidence 


ments of happiness and content. 


|is just as strong in one case as in the other. 
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Newton and Lesage both thought that, 
gravitation might be due to some action of 
an ‘‘ethereal spirit’ or elastic undulating 
fluid. If such supposed action is uniform, it 
should be capable of representation by some 
uniform or constant value, toward which 
planetary or gravitating motion should uni- 
formly tend. 

Faraday sought in vain to find such a 
value, and his failure led him to believe that 
the “correlation of forces” could not include | 
the force of gravity. It is true that a cer- 
tain kind of constancy is seen in bodies at 
rest, and another kind in circular orbits; 
but if the distance from the controlling cen- 
tre is changed,the former varies inversely as 
the square of the distance; the latter in- 
versely as the square root of the distance. 
Inasmuch as we know no limit to possible, 
density or mass, there is no obvious limit to 
the velocity of gravitating motion. 

It has been found, however, that the va 
rious phenomena of heat, chemical affinity, 
electricity, magnetism, and gravitation, all 
point to the velocity of light as the greatest 
possible physical velocity. These several 
indications of a common force are not only 
interesting for their confirmation of the Bib 
lical record, but also for the evidence which 
they furnish of an early revelation to the 
Gentiles as well as tothe Jews. For the 
Greek word aithér is derived from the root 
aithé, which signifies to light up, kindle, 
burn, or blaze. The now commonly ac- 
cepted “‘ wave-theory” of light, and the) 
“correlations of force” are, therefore, only 
tardy scientific confirmations of truths which 
were written upon the skies ‘in the begin 
ning,’’ and revealed to the inner conscious- 
ness of simple, trusting believers iu the early 
ages of humauity. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his earlier investi- 
gations, seems to have regarded light as an 
ethereal phenomenon, but he afterwards 
adopted the ‘‘ corpuscular theory,” which 
supposed the existence of minute particles, 
sent forth with inconceivable rapidity by 
luminous bodies, and fine enough to pass 
through the pores of transparent media. If 
this hypothesis were true, each luminous 
particle would have a momentum a million 
times as great as if it were moving with the 
velocity of a cannon ball, and it is incon-| 
ceivable that the delicate tissues of the eye 
could remain uninjured under such repeated 
impulses. 

Laplace, Malus, Biot, and Brewster sup 
ported Newton, but he was opposed by 
Huyghens and Euler, both of whom held 
that light, like sound, was a result of wave- 
motion. Notwithstanding this powerful op- 
position, the emission theory beld its ground | 
until it was finally overturned by the inves- 
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tigations of Dr. Thomas Young* and Au- 
gustin Fresnel. 

The luminiferous ether is supposed also 
to fill all the interstellar spaces, to surround 
al} the utoms of matter, and to extend 
through the humors of the eye. The mole. 
cules of luminous bodies are thought to be 
in continual vibration, the vibrations being 
taken up by the ether, and transmitted 
through it in waves, which strike the ret- 
ina, and excite the sensation of light. 

Various phenomena show tbat the den- 
sity of the ether is greater in liquids and 
solids than in gases, and greater in gases 
than in interstellar space. ‘The molecules 
of matter seem to compress the ether in 
such manner as to diminish the ratio of its 
elasticity to its density, thereby retarding 
the velocity of light in its passage through 
transparent bodies. 

From one point of view the ether ap. 
pears like a fluid; from another like on 
elastic solid. Professor Stokes illustrates 
its properties by supposing a solution of 
glue, or isinglass, or jelly, in various 
amounts of water. If the quantity of water 
is small, we have an elastic solid; if it is 
large, we have a liquid. He shows that in 
such a medium, ethereal vortices would be 
improbable, and perhaps impossible, in con- 
sequence of the minuteness of its density. 
A body moving in it, with a velocity less 
than that of light, would have no eddies in 
its wake, but would be a source of radiation. 

Olbers long ago showed that if the num- 
ber of the stars is infinite, and if they are 
distributed with any degree of uniformity, 
the sky ought at all times, by night as well 
as by day, to be of a brightness similar to 
that of the sun. As we do not find any 
such brilliancy, we may presume that there 
is only a limited number of stars, or that 
they are not all luminous. Perhaps each of 
these statements is trae. 

Professor Struve introduced still another 
consideration. He asked, “Is the ether 
perfectly transparent?” In the language of 
modern theories, the question may be stated 
as follows:—‘ Is any radiant energy ab- 
sorbed by the ether, to be changed into 
other forms of energy, or to be dissipated by 
radiation in all directions?” By consider- 
ing the number of stars of each visible mag- 


* Dr. Young was a birthright member of the Society o 
Friends, On a marble slab in Farnborough is the following 
inscription :--"‘ Near this place ure deposited the remains o! 
Thomas Young, M.D., Fellow and Foreign Secretary of t! 
Royal Society, member of the National Institute of France 
A man alike eminent in almost every department of huma: 
learning, whose many discoveries enlarged the bounds ‘ 
Natural Science, and who first penctrated th eurit 
which had veiled for ages the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
deared to his friends by his domestic virtues, hono: 
world ior his unrivalled acquirements, he died i 
the resurrection of the just. Born at Milvertun, in> 
shire, June 13,1773. Died in Park Sq a e, Loudon 
1829. In the 56th year of his age.’”’ 
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nitude, he arrived at the conclusion that | 
stars of the sixth magnitude, the smallest 
that are visible to an ordinary eye, lose 
about eight per cent. of their light in pass-| 
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Protective Resemblances.—At a meeting 
of the London Entomological Society, Major 
Elwes expressed a belief that too much stress 
was laid on ‘protective resemblances.” 


ing to the solar system. From a study of the birds of Northern India, 

Sir John Herschel, who did not accept} he bad come to the conclusion that the color 
Struve’s reasoning, called attention to| variation showed neither for nor against the 
the “enormous physical force in perpetual|theory. Another speaker adduced some in- 
exertion at every point, through all the im-| stances of what appeared to be protective 
mensity of space.” From some of the} coloration, and thought that in many cases 
well-known properties of elastic media, he|the term “ assimilative coloration’ would 
showed that if the ether were compressed! be as correct as “ protective resemblance.” 





to the density of air, it would exert a burst- | 
ing pressure of more than seventeen million | 
million pounds on every square inch of sur- 
face. 

Euler estimated the density of the ether | 
at 1-39,000,000, and its elasticity at 1,278, | 
taking air as the standard unit of compari-| 
son. Sir William Thomson thinks that a! 
cubic mile of wether, near the earth, must| 
weigh at least one thousandth of a millionth | 
ofa pound. This represents a density about | 
1-12 of a millionth of a millionth of a mil- 
lionth as great as that of air, or about 
1-304 000 of a millionth as great as Euler’s 
estimate. According to Graham’s law, 
wave-velocity varies as the square root of| 
the quotient of elasticity by density. This 
would give the ether an ultimate elasticity | 
more than a million million times as great 
as that of air of the same deusity, but at 
the earth’s surface the atmospheric elastic- 
ity would be ten million times as great as| 
the ethereal. 

From the third law of motion and the 
limiting constant of gravitation, it may be 
readily inferred that the relative densities 
of the sun and of the homogeneous ethereal | 
atmosphere are inversely as the cubes of like | 
linear dimensions. If the sun were at rest, 
this would give, for the density of ether at 
sun’s surface, 1-107,000 of a millionth of a 
millionth of sun’s density. Allowing for| 
the cube of the ratio between synchronous 
circular and rectilinear oscillations, and for | 
the ratio of atmospheric to solar density, the | 
ratio of ethereal to atmospheric density, at| 
sun’s surface, should be 1-382 of a millionth 
of a millionth. The height of a homogene- 
ous atmosphere varies inversely as the su-| 
perficial attraction. Hence, if sun’s dis | 
tance is 92,500,000 miles, the density of the 
ether at earth’s surface should be about 
one-eighth of a millionth of a millionth of a| 
millionth as great as that of air. This is 
1.5 times Thomson’s estimate. As Thom- 
son merely sought to fix a lower limit, and | 
found no indication of a possible maximum | 
value, the accordance betweeu the two esti-| 
mates is remarkable and satisfactory. 


P.E 


C 


— The Zoologist 


TO M. Q@. T. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


When the scu!ptor, from the quarry, had his block of 
marble brought, 

Very soon the form was outlined of the figure to be 
wrought. 

All the wisdom of Athena should the woman’s mien 
express, 

Unsurpassed by Aphrodite should she be in loveli- 
ness. 


They who saw beheld with wonder, what in little time 
was done, 


| As the artist’s high conception was projected on the 


stone ; 

But for years, upon that statue patiently the master 
wrought, 

Ere to his inspired ideal it was to perfection brought. 


Every feature grew in beauty, every lineament 
grace, 

As the chisel to completeness slowly brought the 
sculptured face. 

They who looked upon the process only with a casual 
view, 

Saw but little change effected, and they therefore little 
knew, 


in 


| That each noiseless stroke upon it was a necessary 


thing, 

To produce the perfect statue for the palace of a king 

So a greater Master worketh, through the lapse of 
changeful years, 

Till the beauty of His likeness, in His chosen ones ap 
pears. 


By the discipline of suffering, by the weary weight of 
care, 

By the cross and by the sorrow, which He giveth 
them to bear, 

By the bounty of His blessings, daily given them to 
share, 

By the impress of His spirit, by the shaping of His 
hand, 

By all means and dispensations, which His wisdom 
doth command, 

Worketh He to make them vessels fitted fo: 
ter’s use, 

And the miracle upon them His own image to pro 
duce ; 

We may see when life is rounded, thro’ our Lord’s 
transfiguring grace, 

That the strokes which seemed most wounding, did 
the finest carving trace 


the Mas 


— F. Bean. 


West Brancu, 1878 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN TWELFTH 
MONTH, 1878. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 
Twelfth month 5th, Sandwich, New England Y. M. 
* Dunning ’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
7th Whitewarer, lndiana Y. M 
“ Richland, Western Y. M. 
“ Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
12th Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M 
14th Spiceland, Indiana Y. M 
“ Mississinewa, Indiana Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
16th Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M. 
2ist Yonge Street, Canada Y. M 
“ Westfi id, Indiana Y. M. 
* Northern, 
Spring River, Kansas Y M. 
28th Scipio, New York Y. M. 
“ Wabach, Indiana Y. M. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Fox HiGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 25th inst 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Appalling destitution and distress 
exist among the mechanics and laborers of Sheffield, 
in consequence of the business depression. Hundreds 
of persons, it is sdid, are living in tenements without 
furniture and almost without clothing, having been 
forced to sell everything to procure food. They are 
without fuel, and dependent on the charity of their 
neighbors for subsistence. The Mayor has called a 
public meeting to devise measures for relief. At New 
castle-on-Tyne, the mine owners and miners have com- 
promised the dispute about rules and hours, and the 
miners have accepted a 7% per cent. reduction of 
wages, thus averting the threatened strike. 

The failure of a flax-working firm in Belfast 


ws 


» and 


the closing of two large slate works, at Bangor, Wales, 
with a general reduction of force and wages in the 


quarries of that district, are among the latest incidents 
reported. 

A committee, with Lord Lawrence, a former Viceroy 
of India, at its head, organized to urge an early meet- 
ing of Parliament in view of the prospect of war with 
Aighanistan, having asked Lord Beacunsfield to grant 
them an interview, the Premier replied by letter, say- 
ing that he was at a loss to perceive what useful pur- 
pose could be served by the expres-ion through a depu- 
tation of opinions already so frequently and copiously 
expressed by Lo:d Lawrence and others. In case of the 
commencement of hostilities, the Government will be 
prepared to advise such a royal communication to Par- 
liament as the act regulating the relations of India 
with the Crown may require. The committee passed 
a resolution on the 19th, regretting the refusal to hear | 
a deputation, and condemning the apparent purpose, in 
the event of war, not to consult Pa:liament before 
commencing hostilities. The protest was to be circu 
lated for signatures. 

The Government has published a long dispatch, 
dated 18h inst., from Loid Cranbrook, Secretary of 
State for India, to Lord Lytton, the present Viceroy, 
recapitulating the negotiations with Afghanistan. From 
this statement it appears that when, in 1868, Shere Ali, 
the present ruler of that country, after a civil war, had 
establi-hed his power, the Indian government, with 
the sanction of that of England, granted him assistance 
to maintain his authority. In order to allay apprehen 
sions of Russian interference with Afghan affairs, ne 
gotiations were opened between England and Russia 
ending in a recognition by the latter of the limi's of 
Afghan territory in accord with the wishes of the 
Ameer and of England. In 1873, the capture of 
Khiva by Russia alarmed the Ameer, and he sought to 
ascertain whether England would aid him if bis do 
minions should be threatened. A definite answer was 
postponed, and the effect was to alienate him from Eng- 
land. When the present Ministry assumed office, it 
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was thought necessary to try to improve relations with 
the Ameer, who meanwhile had entered into corres. 
pondence with the Russian Governor of Turkestan ; 
and therefore Lord Lytton offered him the protection 
and help which he had previously asked, conditionally 
on his allowing British agents to have access to posi 

tions in his country where they could gain trustworthy 
intelligence of events likely to threaten Afghan inde- 
pendence and quiet. These offers he practically reject 

ed, meeting them only with a recital of grievances. 
Later, he welcomed a Rnssian embassy, at a time 
when war between Russia an! England appeared 
probable; and after that, refused to receive an English 
mission under Gen. Sir Neville Chamberlain. To give 
him an opportunity for reconsideration, an ultimatum 
was sent, requiring a full and suitable apology, within 
a given time, for the affront offered the British Govern 

ment; the reception of a permanent British mission 
within his territories; and reparation for injuries in- 
flicted on the tribes who had attended the envoys al 

ready sent, with an engagement not to molest them 
hereafter. If a satisfactory reply were not received by 
the 20th inst, he would be considered and treated as a 
declared enemy. 


InDIA.—Advices show that the British troops ad- 
vanced on the 2oth, apparently from two or more po- 
sitions. A dispatch to Bombay from Thol, or Toull, 
dated the 21st, announced that Fort Kapion, beyond 
the frontier opposite that pla@ee, had been occupied 
without resistance, the Afghans retiring hurriedly. 
The British force at Thull is supposed to be intended 
to take possession of the head of the Khurum Valley, 
in readiness for a further advance in the spring, or for 
co-operation with the column moving through the 
Khyber Psess toward Jellalabad. At the same date, a 
column advancing from Quettah had reached Kush- 
lak, ten miles distant. The cold was intense, and 
about 100 men of each regiment were sick. On the 
23d, this column had occupied Libi without resistance. 
A proclamation of the Viceroy had been read to the 
Beloochee chiefs, declaring that war would be waged 
only agains: the Ameer, and advising the people to re 
main at their homes. Part of the column entering the 
Khyber Pass attacked Fort Alimusjid on the 2ist 
while another detachment, by another road, attempted 
to pass around it. A sharp conflict ensued, and con 
tinued from noon until after sunset, when firing was 
suspended. During the night, the garrison evacuated 
the fort, leaving arms, food, twenty one cannon, and 
forty or fifty wounded men, and a number of prisoners 
were taken. 

PRUSSIA.—At the opening of the Prussian Parlia 
ment on the Igth, a statement was made by the Gov 
ernment, showing a large deficit in the estimates of 
public revenue. The increasing contributions re- 
quired of Prussia toward the exchequer of the Geiman 
Empire, the steady increase of military expenditures, 
and the decrease of revenue owing to commercial de- 
pression, are the main causes; and but for the distribu- 
tion of the last of the French war indemnity, the dith 
culty would have occurred a year eailier. ‘The deficit 
is reported to exceed 70,000,000 marks ($16,660,000) 

FRANCE.—The closing of the Exposition on the 
10th inst, erroneously spoken of two weeks since as 
final, was only the closing for that day. It is to be 
kept open to the end of this month. The receipts for 
admissions, to the end of Tenth month, were $2,524, 
482; while the total amount of those for the Exhibi 
tion of 1867 was $1,929,085. 

CANADA.—The new Governor General of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the Marquis of Lorne, and his wife, 
Princess Louise, arrived at Halifax on the evening of 
the 23rd, after a rather stormy vcyage. A formal re 


ception was given on the 25'h, when the Marquis took 
the oath of office. 





